A SNAP ELECTION
civilian population well within the danger zone, is it any
wonder that they should sign the Peace Ballot with eager
anxiety ?
The result of the ballot was an astounding revelation of
the feeling in the country. More than 11,000,000 people
voted, what might be called, the c Pacifist Ticket.5 This was
a sensational result. As a spontaneous and conscientious
expression of public opinion on the most important question
of the day, it evidently astounded and frightened the Govern-
ment. It upset their plans and called for a complete change
in their election policy.
The Government, as has been shown, had been hostile to
the ballot from the beginning. They had no means of learning
how far the propaganda against their armaments policy had
succeeded. They evidently believed that the people would be
indifferent to the questions raised or could be persuaded to
ignore the ballot. They had been confident that they could
mobilize public opinion behind the Government on the defence
issue and so obtain a mandate for rearmament.
Now, Mr. Baldwin is nothing if not a political strategist,
but this astonishing demonstration of the direction in which
the mind of the people was moving presented him with a very
delicate task, which the imminence of the General Election
made more difficult. Manifestly, rearmament must be pushed
into the background for the time being, and some recognition
conceded to the all but discarded League of Nations. The
" whole tenor of the speeches of Ministers must be changed, and
a more moderate and conciliatory tone adopted.
Meanwhile, foreign affairs had come on to the Front Page.
The I talo-Abyssinia war had begun, and Abyssinia, a member
of the League of Nations, had been making heart-breaking
appeals for help to the Assembly at Geneva. The policy of
the British Government with regard to Abyssinia was one of
aloofness. It was no immediate concern of ours. Beyond a
friendly exchange of assurances with regard to British rights
in that neighbourhood, we seemed inclined to allow Mussolini
to carry out his policy of aggression unmolested.
After the Peace Ballot, with its definite demand for support
for the League, Baldwin bowed to the storm. He instructed
the Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, to change from
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